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midst of which a splintered crucifix reared itself as the symbol
of sacrifice.

It was noon. The Company spread itself in a ditch from
which, across the valley through the dust and haze of the British
bombardment, could be seen the leafy trees of High Wood, to
the left flank the village of Martinpuich with its halo of pink
brickdust, and to the south, Delville Wood, sprawling upon the
hillside. And beside the wood, Waterlot Farm, the name
familiar in all Flanders.

A runner, great beads of sweat on his brow, fear in his eyes,
brought a message for me to report at brigade headquarters
installed in a deep dugout, cut from the chalk of the hillside.

The valley had been filled with tear-gas. Men, presenting
the appearance of hideous pantomime figures from a Tibetan
passion play, groped with monstrous nose and eye-pieces. I,
dragging my feet through rifles, coils of wire, boxes of bombs,
and those mechanical contraptions which are the panoply of
war, with smarting blood-scared eyes, joined the group of
Battalion Commanders behind the blanket curtain. My
Brigadier, Walter Baird of the Gordons, explained briefly that
the Battalion deploying in the valley east of Bazcntin, with the
whole Division, was to attack at 9.30 the following morning.
The objective was firstly High Wood and Martinpuich, and thence
an unlimited field of advance through the city of Bapaume.
The deployment ground was to be reconnoitred during the
evening.

I returned to the Company, little better informed, but with a
map, well marked with arrows pointing to the east. An un-
fortunate shell, during my absence, had killed one and wounded
three men, one of whom I met upon the pathway, happy with
men from other units with their " Blighty ones." Late in the
afternoon, with my section commanders, I passed along the
narrow road leading down to the valley, at the higher end of
which, now wreathed in smoke, stood High Wood. For a few
minutes I conversed with a major of Indian horse and learned
that the cavalry were concentrating in Caterpillar Valley and
would break through, so soon as High Wood was captured, and
this, the last line of German defence, had been pierced.

The British artillery still continued its hurricane fire upon the
wood, while observation officers directed it from vantage points
in Bazentin. On my return, having viewed the ground for
deployment, I questioned a gunner as to the enemy's disposition